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ABSTRACT 

This journal issue features a review of the edited 
volume, "Building a Professional Culture in Schools," and an 
interview with Charles Thompson, the associate dean for clinical 
studier^ at Michigan State University's College of Education* The 
review discusses the book's three major sections: one arguing for new 
professional roles for teachers; a second describing recent efforts 
in this direction; and a thira focusing on obstacles to promoting 
pervasive change in schools. The interview, "On the Development of 
Professional Development Schools," presents professional development 
schools (PDS) as more than sices for preparing new teachers. They are 
also settings for creating a new form o" education that reflects the 
kind of teaching and learning needed to respond to the social, 
demographic, and economic realities of the late 20th-" and 
21st-century United States. The interview also discusses 
organizational changes needed to facilitate change? in teaching and 
learning, and stresses the collaborative nature of PDS, emphasizing 
the contribution of each partner (the public school and the 
university) to the joint venture. (lAH) 
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The NCRTE is committed to improving teacher education 
through research on its purposes, its character and qua!ity; 
and its role in teacher learning. NCRTE defines teacher 
education broadly and includes in its portfolio such diverse 
approaches as preservice, inservice, and induction programs 
and alternate routes to teaching. 
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Setting Teachers Free 

A review of Buildim a Professional Culture in Schools 

Ann Lieberrnan, Editor 

Teachers College Press. 1988. $27.95 



Much of the wisdom of the 1960s was recorded on sidewalks 
and buildings. Once, on a trash can, I read this piece of 
wisdom: •'You can*t be free if you have to ask The Man to set 
you f rce * I have always wondered if this is true. 



This is the dilemma facing the current movement to 
'•professionalize" teachers. Those who would professionalize 
teaching want The Man to remove the current mass of 
regulations that govern teachers, but they also want teachers 
to become different kinds of people: people who use their 
prdf essiona! judgments to make decisions that are appropriate 
to their particular school context, who study and improve 
their own practices, and who src v/illing to monitor and 
regulate themselves and their peers. There are many good 
reasons for proposing such a change, not the least of which is 
that it is turning out to be not very practical to< standardize 
education. 



Yet this reform receives much of its momentum not from 
teachers in schools, but from people outside of schools*-in 
professional associations and in colleges and universities. Can 
teachers be free if these others have to set them free? On the 
other hand, how can teachers begin to regulate themselves if 
others do not set them free? 



An excellent resource for those interested in this new reform 
is Ann Lieberman's edited volume. Building a Professional 
Culture in Schools. Its authors are uncomfortably aware that 
they vte not, for the most part, teachers; yet they are 
committed to the idea that teachers should be able to develop 
and monitor their own practices. As the title indicates, these 
authors also believe that this n^w responsibility cannot simply 
be bestowed on teachers, for teachers are not accustomed to 
such a role. The task, as they sec it, is that of altering jchooi 
cultures so that teachers not only are willing to accept 
responsibility for their own actions, but seek out such 
responsibility and strive to improve their practices and to 
improve the practices of their colleagues. 



The book has three major sections: one arguing why we 
stkCnld develop new professional roles for teachers; the second 
describing examples of recent efforts in this direction; and 
the third containing a single paper responding to all the rest. 
The first section h persuasive, the second and third dis* 
heartening, because some of the efforts to alter teachers* roles 
created serhus strains for teachers and others did not yield 
substantial changes in educational practice. 



The first section includes papers by Kathleen Devaney and 
Gary Sykes, Milbrey McLaughlin and Sylvia Mei-ling Yee, 
Myrna Cooper, Linda Darling*Hammond, and Judith Little. 
The arguments they bring to the case for professionalism 
include the following: 

• Research on teaching and learning has 
now demonstrated that teaching is 
sufficiently complex th^t it cannot be 
standardized. Instead, much of what 
matters in teaching must be decided 
in sitUf on the basis of circumstances 
of the moment. 

• Schools are designed for upward 
career advancement, that is, for 
advancement from teaching to 
principalship to other administrative 
positions; yet most teachnrs desire 
career recognition without 
advancements; that is, like doctors, 
architects, or lawyers, they want to be 
recognized within their first line of 
work rather than by moving out of 
thet line of work. 

• Each school has its own inherent 
culture and its own relationships 
among teachers, administrators, and 
students, and these realities are often 
either not understood or overlooked 
altogether by outsiders. 

• Accountability to the public can be 
accomplished through regulating 
admission into the profession and 
permitting the profession to oversee 
its own members, rather than by using 
state regulations to dictate practice. 



• The;currcn^t culture oC schboi$»AW^^ 

cftcourtgw^ , 

avoii4ingl«riticism^ 

ayoidmg cxpom^ <pi^ 

learn and ifo 
These arguments arc ;r^^^^ 

yet all doampfy/tli^t^^ . 
more contfoi> ani^^i^^ iiqes; 
They suggest'profc»si^^^ 
desires of' tca^lcrsjlt^^^ 

egalitanian.cuffurc^^^^ : : 

standardizing p'racti^ - 
different, and t6 thVco»Picxity of the tSskMil^^^^^ 

What is remarkable about them as a sct^is that thc^^^^^ 
little abput professicnalizatipn/ai 
improving the quality/of^t^^^ 
ments focus jodainly oh prgam^^^^ 

teaching and learning, V^ry/H^ : 
us that teaching' practices 
alizing teachers. This is notip say^that the^afgu^ 
compelling in their own various ways. The section as a. whole 
is quite persuasive. 



The second section of the book includes papers by Holiy 
Houston, Roland Barth, Lynn Mllerj^PhiiliRS^^^^ 
Ann Licberman, EUcn Saxl and>&tthcJw^J^ir^ 
papers describes a oarticular effort to alter pde>d^^^ 
structures in some way. Houstoi)*s paper dcscri^ . 
experiences of two schools that are members or the^Cpalition 
of Esisential Schools; Barth:descnbe8:hi; o>^ae a 
principal; Lieberman and her colleagues.de^^ 
from a study of 17 teachers who ^^f;^ expected to play the 
role of teacher leaders; Ntiiler^dcscribes efforts of a.school 
district to alter distHct-schopl rplatid^^^^ Schlechty 
describes the effort of the Chaflotte*Mechlenberg Schools to 
create a teacher careet development program. 



These chapters make for particularly useful and interesting, 
reading. Though they areioptpmistiQ abut their^oals^^^^t^^^ 
still relatively honest descViptipnip^ 
They shdw thf problems as well as the promise; Most 
they also show us the iawful heart of the matter: th^^^ such 
efforts are enormously difficult to undertake, that they \ 
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create tremendous strains on all participants, that thoir 
successes is middling at best and that these successes, such as 
they are, are still fragile, still very capable of being 
overwhelmed by their environments. 



The third section of the book tempers our enthusiasm even 
more. It contains an afterword by Harry Judge, in wliich 
Judge lists numerous obstacles to promoting pervasive changes 
in schools, not the least of which include our democratic ideal 
of community control over schools. Yet, despite the problems 
exposed in these essays, the feeling one takes away from the 
book is that such changes can be made. They will be difficult; 
the path will be more treacherous than we might have thought 
before, but there are passable routes, aad we need to pursue 
them. 



On the Deyelopment of Professional Development 
Schools 

An Interview with Charles Thompson 



Charles Thompson is associate dean for clinical studies at 
Michigan State University's College of Education. One of his 
primary duties in that role is to promote the development of a 
network of professional development schools. 



What does it mean to be 
associate dean for "clinical 
studies"? 




The clinical studies metaphor comes from medicine, 
specifically from the College of Human Medicine here at 
MSU, where the clinical education of dootors takes place in 
community hospitals at six or seven locations around the state. 
The relationships with community hospitals are in lieu of 
having a single teaching hospital. So the title suggests a 
complex organization that engages in (a) care for patients, (b) 
the preparation of new practitioners, and (c) research* And 
the analogy in education is that we're dealing with the 
education of K-12 students, with the education of new 
educators and the continuing education of people already in 
service, and with research. 

In addition to all that, we're concerned about the kinds of 
changes in schools as organizations, and in the college as an 
organization that will have to be made if we want, to 
transform teaching and learning for K-12 students, on the one 
hand, and for new educators and teachers who are already in 
service, on the other. So, as associate dean fotxlinical studies, 
my responsibility is to coordinate our efforts to create settings 
that are parallel in many ways to these community teaching 
hospitals that the MSU College of Human Medicine has 
already established. 



And these are called? . . . Professional development schools. Which is an odd name in 

some ways, I mean usually when people hear the term 
professional development schools, they think that the sole 
function is the professional development of teachers who are 
in service, but our intent is much broader than that. The 
other piece that's Important is that there are a number of 
important organizational changes that need to be made in 
order to facilitate these changes in teaching and learning, 
both for kids and for teacher candidates. 



Wnat kind of changes are those? If you're going to make anv serious changes in teaching and 

learning for K-12 students for example, and if you believe 
that research, fairly broadly construed, can serve as the basis 
for reconsidering practice, then it's clear that teachers in these 
schools need to have more time to think and reexamine their 
own practice, and they need to have some forums for that. 
Making time for this is a real problem in itself. 
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And there needs to be substantial room to maneuver, the 
possibility of suspending normal routing and approaches. So 
both within the school and in terms of its relationship to the 
university, a variety of organizational and institutional 
changes have to be made in order to make any changes at all 
in teaching and learning. The linkage between the improve- 
ment of teaching and learning on one side and school 
organization and management on the other is a very important 
and somewhat underdiscussed linkage as we think about 
school reform. Too many discussions, it seems to me, start 
from the question of structure and management, rather than 
from the question of teaching and learning. 



Are you referring to 
conversations about, for 
instance, restructuring schools? 




Yes. A lot of those discussions center arounc* things like the 
apportionment of representation on boards, and they almost 
never get to the question of why and how you might want to 
teach people anything differently than before. I think thafs a 
mistake. Although it's seldom made very effectively, there is 
a good argument for professionalism based on the nature of 
educational practice. 

But what's the argument t>.at says if you change the school 
organization in particular vays, which might be described as 
professionalizing the school, that those changes will improve 
teaching in the ways that seem appropriate, given economic 
and societal conditions? If you were clear on what you were 
trying to do—the goals, problems, objectives and so on--and if 
you had a known set of procedures which could be well- 
specified which would generate those outcomes, then you 
would want a system which restricted discretion and 
autonomy. You would want people to behave in these very 
predictable ways which are known to produce the outcomes 
that you want. 

But if you are in a sphere of p' actice where the problems and 
goals are themselves fairly rich and complex, and in which 
there is no set of procedures which can be run off to pioduce 
the outcomes you want predictably— in fact, there are always 
novel problems being po3ed in education— then you need a 
culture and a structure in the organization which enables 
people to draw on each other and on outside sources of 
knowledge to address these difficult, complex problems. It 
seems to me that is the situation that weVe in in education and 
that's the logic for a professional organization rather than a 
bureaucratic organization. Brian Rowan— the chair of our 
Department of Educational Administration— makes a similar 
argument very well, though I don't know if Brian comes out 
where I do on the specific matter of professionalism. 



O.K., then maybe you should 
talk about what kind of 
teaching and learning changes 
you think are necessary, in light 
of the social and demographic 
changes you see. 



Let me start with the latter and then come to the teaching 
question. To prosper in late 20th- and 21st-century America, 
people are going to have to be on-the-job thinkers and 
lifetime learners, not just doers. Virtually nobody will be 
able to earn a decent living by simply carrying out rcutine 
processes in a predictable way, day after day and year 
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after jrcar. Many jobs will require high levels of 
understanding in mathematics arid science— I'm not just 
talking^about engineers herc^l'm also talking about^the^ 
assembly line worker, the new mechanic, tl\c new construction 
worker, and lots,pf others. 

Most jobs will require high levels of communication skill— in 
writing as welttv^5.s: m 

technqlogically-.adyariccajdcmd^ to^ 
understand bprn^^^^^^^ And 
finally, no mattckhowm^^^ never be 

enough. We,!li aU^ncednhc sk^^ the motivation to go on 
learning, to keep papc with Jhc; relentless process' of cha 
So that sets a new standard for the kind>of education :that it 
takes to participate in the workplace, to participate in'^the 
economy successfully. i 

And then, at the same time, you*ve got many more of the 
kinds of kids which schools have riot been ablcib educate 
very well in the past, even st the bas^ 
poverty-level horiies, riiinorityikidsi cJiildreri of teenage 
mothers, the whole array of ^af-nsk^kids/ That;s6^^ is 
growing rapidly; So ypuVc got tlii? collision 
between elevated demands frorii thc/ecbnomy, oii the oner 
hand, and dempgraphic trends, on the bthen They pose u 
terrific challenge for schools; It means not just^^let^s dp a 
better job of educating more students up to somc^basic tcvcV 
If we want to have a« adequate work force for thetccoriomy 
of the future, we have to change the nature of the cducativn 
that we're providing siudents and we haye to bring kids whom 
we're failiqg even on a basic level up to a much higher level. 



Then you see the professional 
development school 75 much 
more than a site for preparing 
new teachers, it*s a jite for 
creating a whole different . . . 



For creating a new kind of education. PDSs [professional 
development schools] provide a place to figure but vyhat it 
takes to provide that kind of ertucatJori, and not just to f ignte 
it out in the abstract but to figure it out through action.' I see 
that as the really fundamental challenge. If you cv^uld create 
some settings in which the education required for a 21st- 
century economy and democracy w< re in place, and ip you 
had the kinds of organizational structure and norms and so 
forth to support that, then those settings would become the 
ideal places in which to educate new teachers and new 
administrators. 



And are you succeeding do you Well, wc»re starting. This is not a two-year or even five-year 
think, in creating schools like or for that matter, ten-year undertaking. I think weVc 

you ve just described? succeeding in getting some places engaged in this task, and 

we're learning a lot about what it takes for university people 
and school people to collaborate in addressirig this task. 
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Given the size of the gap that 
you*ve portrayed between a 
current school and the kind of a 
school you*d like to see, and 
given the difficulty of even 
defining how to get there from 
here, how do you persuade a 
schawl that it should try to do 
this? 



It hasn't been difficult, actually. There are a lot of teachers 
who would very much like to move in these directions. The 
kind of visioiiirm trying to/ske^^^ very consistent with 
many tisachcirs* aspirations^ There's a ^ 

experichcedcoKortbf tca^^ that 
have 15, 20 yea^^^^^ a 
genuine bppdftunitylo add^ 

aspirations and]w%rc i^^^^ now, .that> powerfully 

motivating fofs'manyid^^^^^ If not 

initially^ thtn^:certainly wK;m believe that we're 

serious about workUg in ^/ collrborat'^ way with them and 
providing the kin(2, of reaMdcated tin.:? and support and long- 
term relationship that-it ivould take to achieve this, then it 
just unleashes a tremen</ous amount of energy and 
commitment among (teachers. 



Can you give an example of the 
type of project that people are 
trying to develop or type of new 
ideas people are trying out in 
these schools? 



Let's ta a math example: The National Council for the 
Teaching of Mathematics has created a set of research-based 
standards and guiddines for teaching mathema They are 
quite general, but call for quite deep changes. So in one of 
our schoGis there's a group, consisting df NBU faculty^^ 
school faculty, th^it's looking at current mathema^^^ ' 
curriculum and instruction in light of the hICTM standards, 
asking things like: Do we believe these standards are right? 
If we believe these standards are right, what arc the 
implications for us? How might we begin to make some 
changes in the curriculum and teaching methods of the school? 

They are takmg a critical look at their own teaching, taking 
some remarkable risks— inviting university professors as well 
as their own colleagues to observe their teaching. This is 
deeply counter to the norms of autonomy and Tlivc snd let 
live** that tend to characterize most of the schools and % lot of 
universities as welll And we have a number of projects within 
that school that are doing similar things. 



And the people doing the study 
are both faculty and teachers, 
and they decide together on 
what to study and how to study 
it? 



Do you find that school people 
are inclined to set aside the 
university concerns as being too 
"ivory tower''? 



That's right. The change process in these schools is a process 
of negotiation. Negotiation is an activity in which it's 
legitimate for the university people to have a set of beliefs 
and values and perspectives, and it's also legitimate for th^> 
schooi people to have their own belters, values, and so on. The 
process is one of trying to create som; common standards and 
some common culture through discussion and negotiation. 

Th?/t's the perception that greets us when we come in the door, 
initially, but when you hQve people like Andy Andersor^ 
[a faculty member at Michigan State] tfilKing about conceptual 
change tbaching and science and able to deihonstrate his 
idea$ by working with K-12 kids and you have Maggie 
I^ampert [also at Michigan State] C.^lking about teaching for 
understanding in mathematics and able to demonstrate it and 
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in fact teaching it five days a week in a school, they soon gain 
real credibility. So \t isn't long before teachers arc^williri^t;to, 
listen to what the university people have to say ih thcscT^ 
negotiations. 



What woula you do if you 
started a relationship with a 
school and i: moved along and 
as the teachers started forming 
(heir own goals, you found that 
those goals were substantially 
different from your own? 



We'd harc to withdraw. It as a resuU of discussion a^^ 
negotiations ovf^r a period of tinic therciwasn't^sbme w 
gence, then wVd liivc tq^itftdrt^^^^^^ 
point because what happ^^ thes'i ncgdUations is a 
substantial rcf jram^^^ 

needed. Therc'sCqnc tr^dition^ of JnyblYcm^nt<iri>scho^^^ 

which says ybu gorin andjjdc 

in the schools, feel and you |ry:tb.«^ 

saying that we dbn't db tHatrfwc 46-4)ut:we dbn!t leave 

that, /."need'' is notAaJoundbb^^ It?s;avconstiLi^^^^^ 

discrepancy bet weicjaithc w^^ 

and the way; they /S^rcWvif thc^^^^ 

have our framework of belief » just as Tcachers^d^^^^^ 

spend a lot of iinie working.at the lev 

evv-jn take on any specif ic "need*' iir ^problem." 



But the kind of change you're 
trying to create could be very 
risky for teachers. It could be 
threatening. And I'm 
wondering, what is the risk for 
you? Is there an equal risk on 
your side? 



It sure feels risky; we could fall flat 6n our faces. I^meah^if 
we go in with the proposition thatTCScarch has sbmit^ 
offer, we have to make good on thafcprdpositibn!. We^hayc.to 
actually be able to show how this can b^heipfui; It.fecls as 
though we have as much as stake in creating somd ncw mddcs 
of teaching and learning as the tcachcfs do, Tlic rcciproba^ 
this, of course, Js thai fcSfci-hers^hay^ some strong:^ cncf^atp^^ 
how teacher cducaibn bugfit to Ibc chahgSd, and wc:h^^^^ 
open ourselves up to influenc^^Jn that sphere as%uch%s 
teachers are willing to open tliciSsclVes tb-inf lucncc in 
teaching and learning for K-12 students. ;^ 

We've got at least one school where we've opened oui; teacher- 
education program up to inspection, discussioni challVnge, 
changc and so forth, much more than the school lias Oeon 
willing to open up K-12 instruction to the same sort of 
inspection and challenge and change. And rather th^n being 
bad thing, that's a good thing. It makes me feel better to 
know that there will inevitably be phases in.wliich b^e or the 
other of the partners has gone farther in.openihg^uo their 
area of primary- responsibility to cxaminatipn. The university 
people trust the school people to educate our tcnc^er- 
education candidates id ways that are consistent with our 
values and our beliefs because we've been through this 
process with them. 



ERLC 
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YouWe talked both about how 
research can contribute to 
practice and about the idea that 
these settings become research 
settings. On one side you're 
bringing a body of research in 
your briefcase, but on the other 
side, you're saying you don't 
really know how to get there 
from here, so we need to work 
together to do research . . ♦ 



The easiest way to illustrate this is in th^ research on science 
education over the last decade or so* We now know a good 
deal about kids* understandings and misunderstand^ 
such areas as heat» teniperaturc, shadbw,;5vei^ 
density, photosynthesis, and so on, and wcJknq^^^^ 
construct their own theories about these ma«^^^ look 
inside kids* minds you.dotft/in^^^ 

scientif ic.thcory, you f indrconstructiohs^^ of 

their own way ormakrn^ their own experience* They 

might have sdmc-labds^o^ 

school, but their thinking is a messy m 

made-up ideas and halfrimderstood bits of scientific theory. 

So we know something about kids* thinking in these areas, and 

we know something about how their thinking changes* 



But that really just poses the problem* That doesn't tell you 
what to do when you face a classroom of 27 kids who have all 
constructed some set of ideas in science that. are probably 
quite different from each othei* So the question;is> sup^^ 
we come into some classrooms, and suppose tWteachers m 
those classrooms were persuaded thatindeed this fii^eairch does 
have something to say to them? They*!! soon recognize that 
we*re up against a serious problem together* It*s addressing 
that problem, that educational challenge-^hat*s the kind of 
inquiry we*re engaged in* One of the nice things about this is 
that it places a problem out there which both school faculty 
and university faculty are looking at together, and so they're 
not just confronting each other, they're confronting some 
common problems* In the process they've got to confront each 
other to a certain extent, but it puts the focus on an objective 
set of problems out in the world that both groups are trying to 
solve and each brings certain resources to the table in order to 
solve this problem. 



This conversation reminds me of 
another buzzword that's popular 
right now: the teacher- 
researcher. Is that something 
that you strive for in a 
professional development 
school? 



It depends on what's meant by that* If you iust mean that 
you're going to prepare teachers in the usual research 
methodologies so they can do research that's a little like the 
research that university people do, only less so; that's not a 
particularly productive route to go* If you're talking about 
teachers as people who have u lot of experience and insight 
and intelligence to bring to bear on difficult questions about 
educational practice, then I ^hink. that's a worthwhile 
undertaking* We're not just teaching teachers research design 
and statistics— that would be silly. 
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Suppose I were an elementary The way wc def in<5 '•professional development schoor you 

school principal, not here in really couldn't do that by yourself. 

EasfLdnsmg. but out in, say, 

rural Michigan, and I had 

thought abotit these SDcietal 

changes that you described and 

I wanted to radically alter the 

kind of education that my 

school was providing. Could I 

develop a professional 

development school? 



Why? 



Because for us a professional development school is a Joint 
venture by a rcguaaripublic s^^ y 
college of cducaUoh t^^ \ 
challenges;: THisjs nct>^^^^^ 

make the claim .thatcyou; can't elc^^^ educationSo^ revel 
without briigiiig libth of these resources togcflic^^^^ ^ 



Why? Why couldn't I...? 




— - J goihg^^tb nccd^fo chan^^^^^ 
such that teachers haiye more 
problems and more mo|ivatiqn;tb}^^^ 

to it that their energy :gcte:3p^^ Yofi domccdfcncrgii^^^^^ 

drive the chaQgc^^Rfdccsk^^^ 



answers. But we dovhaycrsome^nt^ 
When you conibke^hzP)xhiyw 
experience and^practicai'k^^ . 
get powerful new educational Approaches that neither bine 
could produce alone. 



Suppose I subscribe to some 
research Journals, and suppose 
my teachers are interested 
enough that they would read 
these? 



I don't think it would work. To get to. the kind of 
understanding that some of our faculty.havc requires a 
background of a dozen or 15 year^ of study, and there'^s a 
depth of understanding and a ricKness.bf understanding.and 
an ability to bring those ideas to bear oh.nc^ problems, which 
is developed through .that pr6ccss,;that simply can't be repro- 
duced by haying people read .thcV articic^^^^^ You can take all 
of the best rescarch^rcports and suiifmWnze; t 
and give teachers half^of their time f^^^ a^ycSir to read them. 
They still will not get to the samcleYeUo^^^ 
an experienced researcher: has ach^^^^ ail 2- to "r5?year 

period of work. You necdra pw^^^ 
the research at a conceptual level/ but^^^^^ 
in applying it, bringing it to bear on pr^cWcc iii a bro^^ 
of contextis, of situatibhs. Only someone-who's donc that can 
sec the relevance and power of the research in concrete 
teaching si'^ations. 
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/ suppose you could argue also 
that the university faculty needs 
school faculty for the same 
reason because if you sat down 
as a university faculty member 
and read all the research about 
schools and classrooms and how 
they function, you wouldn't have 
the same depth of under- 
standing that teachers have. 



That's right. Absolutely right. That's what I meant earlier 
when I said you needed to combine the resources that each 
brings to the table. 



Suppose I were a college 
faculty member or an associate 
dean at some other college. 
How would I go about trying to 
convince schools to v?ork with 
me on something like this? 



I think there's a prior question, which is whether you could 
persuade other people within the college or university itself 
that this would be a worthwhile enterprise to dedicate some 
time and energy to. It tak^s a while— it took a while for us to 
articulate what we*re. really trying to achieve and be able to 
say it simply and clearly enough that teachers could hear that 
message and be persuaded that we really meant what we said. 
It took us probably a year and a half of discussions to 
persuade the teacher organizations and administration that 
this would be a worthwhile enterprise. So you have to be in it 
for the long haul— that*s a pretty long preliminary, and you 
have to justify putting that kind of energy into preliminary 
discussions, you have to have a commitment to an enduring 
relationship. 



You mentioned earlier that you 
thought that faculty working in 
these schools had some 
credibility to start with because 
many of them were themselves 
teaching in situations or 
could demonstrate ideas by 
teaching themselves. Now if I 
were this associate dean in some 
other college and I didn't have 
any faculty who were teaching 
in K-12 settings, what kind of 
incentives could I create at the 
college level to try and alter 
their practice? 



There are two or three kinds of incentives, it seems to me. 
Probably the most general and compelling incentives have to 
do with intellectual respect and esteem. If it becomes 
intellectually resp^^ctable to engage in this sort of thing, then 
people will be willing to do it. Provided then you take the 
next step, which is to allocate a significant portion of their 
time to do it. If you're not willing to allocate quarter time or 
better to a faculty member to work in schools, then there's not 
much hope that you're goin" to make any serious impact, even 
with that one person. I would recommend networking with 
places that are beginning to engage in this, making some visits, 
talking with people, getting people to visit your own college, 
sharing reports on this kind of activity— in order to enhance 
it's intellectual respectability— and build some prestige for it. 

Then, beyond allocating time and intellectual prestige, there's 
the question of whether provision for this kind of activity is 
going to get built into promotion and tenure considerations. 
But unless you work on the norms about what's intellectually 
prestigious to do you won't get anywhere on the rules and 
regulations about tenure. 



Are there analogous norms in 
schools that have to change? 



Oh yes. The whole process of challenging each other 
intellectually, criticizing, taking issue with other people, and 
questioning whether a certain way of reaching is acceptable, 
that's just not done in most schools. In most schools there's a 
strong ethic of social I.armony, a valuing of social 
relationships to such an extent that taking issue with another 
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person would be considered ^5xtrcmelywrudc and disruprlvc, of 
the wholc;fab^^^^^^ 




practice together 



OJC^ now you have talked about 
the need for faculty who are 
motivated to work in schjols 
and who see this as 
intellectually important, and the 
need for a university culture 
that values that kind of work. 
You've talked about the need to 
have school norms where asking 
questions is acceptable. You've 
talked about the need to 
scrutinize the educ 7tion system 
and to try and make major 
chcnges in it. You've talked 
about teacher education 
happening in i> f context. 
You've talked about professional 
development happening in that 
context. You've talked about the 
need for collaboration, you*ve 
talked about the need for 
negotiation. There are a lot of 
elements in your formula. 
Which of tho'^e is most 
important? Can you identify 
one or two ^Aements that are 
central to the whole enterprise? 



Thank you. 



Mayo?, It!? Tio^g-tfem pr^^^^ 

learn to do togethcfepyefca^y w 

maybe that is an oMralJicpn^^^ 

you meatidncd;?Ve criici 

creating a new kind or institation t^ dcliycrs 

educati6n/;and a nc^ kind ofNC^ ot cducators^ wU 

all of them, It^s yrV compHci^^^^^ It docsn?Sfecl?i^^^^^ 

chancy, though^ it l cfj^ Iike.solid ^or^^ 

these schools and in dur MiYer^^^^ 

we can do this- I don?tihave c sense d 

pipe dream or something tha t's very ftagilcr^^^^^^^ 

robust undertakiiig but it's a long-term iindicruking. J 
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